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TO  . OUR  COOPSPJ-TORS 


All  farmers  in  the  Elm  Creek  Watershed  who  want  terrace  lines  rxin  this 
fall  are  asked  to  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the  Soil  Erosion  Service, 


If  your  terrace  lines  have  been  run  and  you  do  not  have  time  to  con- 
struct the  terraces  before  other  farm  work  interferes,  we  suggest  running  your 
rows  parallel  to  the  lines  and  leaving  a 30  foot  strip  for  the  terrace.  These 
strips  may  be  planted  to  cane,  or  sudan  and  when  the  crop  is  harvested  next  s-um- 
ner  the  terraces  m.ay  be  built  oven  th’piigh  corn  or  cotton  is  on  the  land  between 
the  strips.  The  Soil  Erosion  Service  will  furnish  Sudan  seed  to  farmers  to  plant 
in  these  strips. 


All  cooperators  are  urged  to  complete  the  construction  of  terraces  on 
their  farms  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the  Government 
v/ill  help  farmers. . construct  terraces  after  June  15"^^,  1935*  •' 


The  Soil  Erosion  Service  has  28,000  pounds  of  Sudan  seed  to  furnish  to 
farmers  in  the  Elm  Creek  Tfatershed,  This  seed  may  be  planted  as  a part  of  a 
strip  cropping  program,  on  terraces,  or  on  strips  to  be  terraced.  Farmers  are 
asked  to  make  their  requests  for  the  seed  at  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  Office, 


Farmers  who  received  Austrian' Winter  Peas,  'Vetch  and  Hubam  Clover 
are  asked  to  keep  a record  of  the^date  of  planting,  date  of  good  stand,  and, 
in  case  of  the  Winter  Peas  Yfhen  planted  in  ror^'s,,  the  date  and  number  of  culti- 
vations. 


If  diffic\.ilty  is  experienced  in  keeping  rows  on  contour  Yrith  the  ter- 
race when  changing  the  raiY  system,  as  Yre  are  sure  you  will  in  some  cases,  please 
notify  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  and  we  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 


Now  is  a good  time  for  all  cooperators  who  have  received  fencing  ma- 
terial for  their  permanent  pastures  to  put  their  fences  up.  The  Soil  Erosion 
Service  is  delivering  fencing  material  to  those  who  have  not  yet  received  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 


All  farmers  wishing  contour  furrow  lines  or  terrace  lines  rion  on  pas 
tures  should  notify  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  immediately. 
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FARRIERS  MUST  RECEIVE  CASH'  lUCOMS  FROM  COTTOH  BUT 
AT  SARIE  TIME  BLi^SH.  PRODUCTION 

Farraers  of  the  south  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  reducing  cot- 
ton acreage  to  keep  production  in  line  with  consumption,  and  at  the  same  time 
contim;e  to  roceivo  m.ost  of  their  cash  income  from  cotton. 

In  the  early  .days  of  Texas,  great  herds  of  ’’mavericks”  or  low  grade 
steers  roamed  the  ranch  lands,  and  a s;beer  was  just  another  steer,  very  little 
regard  being  paid  to  quality.  The  day  has  come  in  Texas,  however,  when  every 
ranchman  and  'farmer  can  and  is  recognizing  quality  in  beef,  and  they  are  receiv- 
ing a premium,  for • quality  beef  over  low  .grade  beef.  Looking  back  over  time  we 
can  see.tlie  transition- in  production  methods  in  all  forms  of  livestock,  poultry-, 
and  .feeds.  Every  farmer,  largo  or  small,  is  able  to  determine  the  quality  of 
those  products,  and  he  is  receiving  his  .premium  as  a result.  This  is  not  so  with 
cotton.  Ordinarily  cotton  is.  just  cotton  and  is  sold  at  hog-round  prices  just  as 
steers  were  in  the  early  days. 

Following' is , a quotation  from  an  article  by  E.B.  Reynolds  and  D.T.  Kil- 
lough  vdiich  was  printed  in  the  November,  1933 1 issue  of  the  ” Journal  of  the  A-'  -- 
merican  Society  of  Agronomy”  ”Tho  spinning  value  of  cotton  lint  is.  influenced 
by  its  length,  strength,  and  character . or . body.  The  length  of  fibre  is  of  special 
importonico,  since  this  property  determines  to  a large  extent  the  kind.,  of  fabric  ■ 
that  can  be  made  from  it.  The  importance  of . the  length  of  fibre,  or  lint,  is  re- 
flected in  the  price  .paid  for  different  lengths  of  lint  on  the  cotton  exchange 
throughout  the  world, 

"The  length  of  lint,  although  a varietal  characteristic,  is  influenced 
by  environmental  conditions,  especially -■t he  amount-  of -moisture  in  the  soil  dur- 
ing the  period  the  lint  is  developing,  ' It  is  thought  that  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  also  Influences  the  length  of  lint,  but  so  far  as  the  vrriters  are  aware  no 
definite  data  on  the  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  length  of  lint  have  been  re- 
ported," 

As  stated  above,  -the  length  of  cotton  lint- grown  depends  upon  the  va- 
riety as  well  as  the  moisture  conditions.  Most  farmers  have  realized  the  value 
of  growdng  good  varieties,  but.  their  main  idea  in  selecting  those  varieties  has 
be.en  to  increase  yield  per  acre  without  special  co.nsideration  for  fibre-  length 
and  character  or  body}  however,  the  'tendency  at  present  is  toward  varieties 
that  have  high  acre  yield  combined  with  longer  than  average  lint.  Considering 
that  the  present  trend  is  toward  plant-ing- 'better  seed,  the  next  move  to  be  made 
by  the  farmer  is  to  conserve  moisture  and  learn  to  determine  the  quality  of  the 
cotton  produced.  The  -ability  to  determine  quality  in  cotton  wrill  enable  the 
farmer  to  intelligently  market  his  cotton,  and  demand  the  price  of  the  quality 
that  he  produces  just  as  ho  is  able  to  do  when  he  sells  a fat  hog  or  steer, 

^ J ■ 

uhe  dott-on  growers  of  the  United  States  are  in  a better  condition  to 
improve  their  quality  and  staple  length  and  to  receive  more  money  from  reduced 
acreage  than  are  the  growers  in  the  foreign  countries  who  are  reported  to  be  re- 
spcnsiblo  for  a la.rge  part  of  the  world’s  surplus  cotton.  This  is  true  because 
the  Toncrican  growers  are  established  in' the  business  j ' most  of  the  /onerican  cot- 
ton is  grovm  by  comparatively  small  farmers  who  can  give  their  individual  at- 
tention to  the  production  of  a higher  quality  cotton.  Most  of  the  increase  in 
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production  in  foreign  countries  is  on  large  farms  vj-orkod  ty  hired  labor,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  give  individual  attention  to  quality  production.  Also  the 
present  quality  of  American  cotton  is  recognised  by  foreign  buyers  and  as  the 
quality  is  improved  the  demand  for  American  cotton  will  increase  regardless  of 
existing  tro.de  barriers  that  seem  to  choke  our  foreign  sales. 

The  Soil  Erosion  Service  is  conducting  a study  to  try  to  determine  the 
exact  effect  of  erosion  control  measures  on  the  lint  produced  on  erosion  pro- 
tected farms.  The  S.E.S*  is  assisted  in  this  study  by  the  UoS.D.A,  division  of 
cotton  marketing  rrhich  is  classing  the  cotton  for  themj.  The  UoSaD.A,  has  also 
offered  tho  farmers  of  central  Texas  a cotton  classing  school  in  an  attempt  to 
faaailiarizo  them  with  the  important  points  used  in  determining  the  quality  of 
their  cotton  vj-ith  tho  hope  that  in  tho  future  farmers  will  attempt  to  learn  to 
recognize  the  quality  and  value  cf  tho  cotton  they  produce  just  as  they  are  able 
to  recognize  the  quality  of  other  products  of  their  farms. 

At  the  present  time  appropriations  for  the  U,S,D,A,,  division  of  cot- 
ton marketing,  is  sufficient  only  to  give  classification  on  about  10  per  cent 
cf  the  cotton  produced, 

A bill  was  presented  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress  by  Con- 
gressman J,P,  Buchanan  to  gradually  increase  the  appropriation  so  that  eventually 
classification  ca.n  bo  given  on  all  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States,  Tho 
bill  likely  7fill  be  presented  again  during  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
Farmers  of  Bell  Covinty  arc  backing  the  bill. 


The  soil  erosion  control  practices  being  carried  out  on  this  project 
to  demonstrate  and  determine  the  best  methods  of  erosion  control  for  the  Texas 
Blacklands  have  lately  draim  erosion  and  conservation  specialists  and  other 
distinguished  visitors  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  Among  these  have  been: 

State  Reclaraation  Engineer 

Mr,  A.M,  Vance  and  Austin,  Texas. 

Vice  Chairman,  Texas  Planning  Board 

Mr,  L,P.  Merrill  Regional  Director,  Soil  Erosion  Service  Lindale,  Texas, 

Hon,  Tom  Connally  U,S,  Senator  from  Texas  Marlin,  Texas, 

R,  Maolagon  Gorrie,  Esq.,  British  Forest  Conservation  Serv,, 

Lahore,  Punjab,  India, 


h. 

S6ILS 


General  Terms 

Surface  Soil  AI 

The  upper  horizon  or  surface  layer  of  the  soil  mass.  The  horizons  above 
Horizen  A2  usually  include  that  portion  that  is  modified  by  plowing  and  other 
tillage  «perations,  . 

Subsurfaeq  Soil  A2 

The ■ horizon  or  layer' of  soil  directly- beneath  the  surface  soil.  The  A 
horizons  below  Horizon  Al,  used  to  include  the  portion  of  the  uniform  material 
below  the  tilled  depth. 

Subsoil 

The  horizons  or  layers  of  soil  beneath  the  surface  soils.  The  B Horizons, 
Substratum 

■ The  horizons  or  layers  ftf  material  below  the  solum  or  true  soil  mass.  The 
C Horizons, 

In  most  f.ases  the  substratum  is  the  deeper,  unweathered  parent  material. 

In  some  soils,  it  may  be  materials  quite  distinct  in  character  from  that  which 
weathered  to  form  the  overlying  soil  mass. 

Soil  Type 

A soil  which  throughout  the  full  extent  of  its  occurrence  has  relatively 
uniform  texture  of  the  surface  soil  and  relatively  uniform  prof ile • character- 
istics, The  unit  of  soil  mapping. 

The  name  of  the  soil  type  is  a combination  of  series  name  and  the  textural 
grade  designation,  as,  for  example  - Orangeburg  sandy  loam. 

Phase 

A subdivision  of  the  Soil  Type  covering  departures  from  the  typical  soil 
characteristics,  insufficient  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a new  type,  yet 
Yforthy  of  recognition. 

Soil  Sorios 

A group  of  soils  having  the  same  character  or  profile  - (the  same  general 
range  in  color,  structure,  cOrisi'stence , and  sequence  of  horizons)  the  same  gen- 
eral conditions  of  relief  and  drainage  and  usually  a common  or  similar  origin 
and  mode  of  formatioru  A group  of  soil  .types  closely  similar  in  all  respects 
except  the  texture  of  the  surface  soils,  . . 

’ATiile  the  soil  type  is  the  unit  of  soil  mapping,  the  series  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  soil  classification  as  it  expresses  in  full  the  profile  differences. 
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Soil  Family 

A group  of  soil  series  that  are  progressing  toward  a common  or  closely 
similar  final  mature  profile  condition. 


Soil  Province  ■ 

. A grquping  of  Soil  Series  and  Families  based  on  b, road  general  resemblances 
in  profile  characteristics. 

The  Province  grouping  iioyiT  in  use  is  based  on  similarities  in  mode  of  for- 
mation. 

Soil  Te:cburo 

Texture  is  a term  indicating  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  soil;  the 
amount  or  quantity  of  each  of  the  grain-size  group  of  particles  that  constitute 
the  soil. 

Colloidal  Soils  ■ • 


Soils  in  which  particles  exhibiting  colloidal  characteristics  are  present 
•in  sufficient  amount  to  have  an  approoiable  effect  on  the  soil  character. 

Soil  Porosity 

Porosity,  is  a term  ihdicating  the.' mass  effect  of  the  p/^ros  or  voids  between 
the  individual  particles  and  aggregates  that  make  up  the. soil. 

Soil  Structure 

.Structure  is  a term  expressing  the  arrangement  of  the  individual  grains 
and  aggre.gates  that  make  up  the  soil  mass. 

The  structure  may  refer  to  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  soil  Yfhen  in 
place  and  undisturbed  or  to  the  soil  at  any  degree  of  disturbance;  The  terms 
used  indicate  the  . character  of  the -arrangement,  the  general  shape  and  the  size 
of  tho  aggregates  and  in  some  cases  may  indicate  the  consistence  of  those  ag- 
gregates. 

Calcareous  Soil 

A soil  containing  sufficient  calcium  carbonate  to  o,ffcrvoBco  when  tested 
Yirith  weak  (0,11-1)  hydrochloric  acid 


'^^jOQQfOOO  acres  of  once- fertile  land  has  heen  destroyed  by  erosion  in  the 
United  States  alone.  Another.  125,000,000  acres' has  been/shorn  of  its  product- 
ive surface  soil  and  seriously  impoverished.  The ■ annual  soil  loss  from  this 
country  is  3 tons,  or  the  economic  equivalent  of  10,000  good  farms 
of  150  acres  each,  ' , ■ • ■ 
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POSSIBLE  USES  OF  STRI?-CR OPPING 

Cultivation  cf  the  inherently  fertile  Blackland  region  of , Texas  was 
started  some  ^0  to  60  years  ago,  From  this  time,  v\rhen  the  plovraian  ecnverted 
the  native  sod  into  fields  supporting  cultivated  crops  of  cotton  and  corn,  the 
processes  of  soil  erosion  have  gone  on  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate.  As  though 
to  help  along  and  accelerttte  soil  erosion,  the  general  practice  has  been  to  run 
rows  of  cultivated  crops  v.p  and  dorm,  slopes.  General  observations  indicate  that 
80'  to  90  percent  of  our  cultivated  crops  are  laid  out  in  this  manner.  In  the 
past,  when  such  a practice  received  merited  criticism,  the  usual  reply  was  "Ev- 
ery row  comries  its  oum  vra.ter" , the  implication  being  tho.t  rainwater  floiving 
doivn  the  slopes  was  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  fields,  thus 
preventing  concentration  at  one  point,  where  harmful  soil  erosion  might  result. 
The  fallacy  in  this  argument  is  that  no  account  is  taken  of  the  large  quantities 
of  soil  which  are  carried  doim  the  "m.iddles"  to  our  creeks,  rivers,  and  event- 
ually to  the  Gulf,  Experiments  conducted  at  the  Blackland- Experiment  Station, 
South  of  Temple,  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  E.B*  Deeter,  in  charge  of  the  e.ro- 
sion  work  for  the  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  revealed  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem.  During  a four  year  period  it  has  been  found  that  soil  losses 
have  been  as  high  as  65  tons  per  acre,  where  corn  rows  run  up  and  down  a life 
slope,  /in  even  more  startling  result  was  observed  during  the  past  November 
when  the  total  rainfall  was  over  8 inches.  On  a slope  ranging  from  ig  to  6^^ 
with  land  bedded  to  cotton  rows  up  and  down  the  slope,  a soil  loss  of  17  to.ns 
per  acre  vras  sustained  in  the  one  m.onth.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
soil  losses  referred  to  were  computed  on  a dry  basis,  the  weight  of  water  in 
the  soil  not  being  included.  The  weight  of  the  wet  mud  would  he  approximately 
twice  as  much  as  the  figures  given  above.  During  1934  the  total  soil  l.oss  on 
this  same  area  attained  the  astounding  total  of  53^  tons  per  acre. 

In  another  field,  having  the  same  slope  of  4 to  6%,  the  land  is  strip- 
cropped  to  cotton  and  oats.  Alternating  strips  of  cotton  and  oats,  four  in 
number,  are  planted  on  the  contours.  Due  to  the  abnormally  dry  fall,  oats  were 
not  planted  until  late,  so  that  when  the  heavy  November  rains  occurred,  the 
crop  was  only  about  an  inch  in  height.  In  spite  of  this  disadvantage  the  soil 
loss  for  November  was  ^,8  tons  per  acre  as  compared  with  the  17  tons  per  acre 
loss  where  the  cotton  row's  were  up  and  down  the  slope.  For  the  entire  year  of 
1934  the  soil  loss  was  9*6  tons  per  acre  for  strip-cropping  as  against  33s  tons 
per  acre  for  cotton  rov/s  up  and  dowm  the  slope. 

Present  knowledge  indicates  that  terracing  combined  v/ith  strip-crop- 
ping constitutes  the  most  effective  way  in  which  soil  erosion  may  he  controlled. 
When  the  control  of  soil  erosion  is  mentioned  to  the  average  person,  the  first 
remedy  that  usually  suggests  itself  is  terracing.  However,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a recent  national  aA-vakening  to  the  menace  cf  soil  erosion' has  resulted  in 
an.  expansion  of  the  agencies  that  are  noA'v'  engaged  in  terracing,  it  Avill  take 
many  years  to  accomplish  an3/thing  near  the  desired  amount  of  erosion  control 
that  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  protect  our  sloping  lands.  Soil  erosion  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  such  widespread  decreased  soil  fertility  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  the  years  slip  by  without  some  measures  of  control  being  taken.  The 
practice  of  strip-cropping  is  recorrmended  oithor  as  a mep-ns  of  control . until  it 
is  found  convenient  to  terrace,  or  it  may  be  retained  permianently  on  our  more 
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gently  sloping  Irxndc*  or  combined  with  terracing  on  the  steeper  slopes, 

IJorth  of  Troy,  a ■ strip -cropped  farm  was  inspected  after  the  recent 
heavy  .Novo  mb  or  rains.  The  fields  ha.d  stood  this  very  severe  test  with  exceed- 
ingly f.avorable  re  suit  So  "dhilc  oats,  sedan,  and  the  grain  sorghums  are  crops 
adapted  to  strip-croppiiig,  it  is  believed  that  oats  is  an  unusually  valuable 
crop  for  tills  region,  boc:ausc  of  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  protected  during  the 
tim,e  when  the  largest  amount  of  rainfall  is  incurred* 

With  strip-oroppii.ig  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  point  rows,  although 
it  can  be  said  tho.t  point  rows  arc  being  handled  in  terraced  fields,  at  the 
Blaclcland  Experiment  Station,  in  a sc.t isf act ory  manner » A suggestion  is  of- 
fer red  on  the  advisability  of  running  a few  back- f ’arrows  along  contour  linos 
intended  for  use  in  strip-cropping.  The  outlines  of  such  contour  markers  can 
bo  used  for  several  years. 


AFPOINTBIENTS  RECEIVED 

The  Soil  Erosion  Service  is  pleased  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
the  following  men  to  its  staff; 

Mr->  R.L.  liensel  mis  appointed  Range  Agent  for  the  Elm,  Creek  Tfater- 
shod.  Mr,  Hensol,  long  associated  with  foi-estry  and  pasture  work,  served  from 
1913  “to  1919  vr.ith  tho  IJ,S,  Forestry  Service,  Ho  was  associated  for  several 
years  with  the  Kansas  Experiment  Stci.tion  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  and  with  the 
Ka.nsas  State  Agricultural  College.  For  the  past  fciv  years  he  has  been  connect- 
ed xTith  the  Texas  A.&M,  College  in  various  capacities,.  Mr.  Hensel  in  his.  ca- 
pacity as  Range  Agent  of  the  Agronomy  Department  XTill  devote  his  tim.o  to  tho 
rovegetating  of  eroded  areas  taken  out  of  cultivation  and  other  grass  problems, 

Mr,  M.A.  Ho.rtma.n  was  appointed  as  Junior  Agricultural  Engineer,  Ho 
holds  a Master's  Degree  in  Agricultural  Engineering  from.  Texo.s  A.&M,  College, 

He  was  associated  for  some  time  v/ith  tho  Texas  Agricultural  Exporimient  Station 
at  College  Station,  Texas,  and  was  then  craployed  as  Technical  Foreman  of  tho 
EeC.W,  Ca.mp  at  Taylor,  Texas.  Mr.  Hartman  ha.G  under  his  supervision  the  prepa- 
ration of  terrace  outlets  and  terrace  outlet  ditches  for  sodding,  an.d  the  build- 
ing of  temporary  control  structxi.res, 

Mr,  Geo,  E,  Byars,  appointed  as  Agricultura,!  Engineer,  is  a graduate 
of  Texas  A,&M,  College,  having  completed  his  course  in  Civil  Engineering  there. 
He  vifill  do  general  engineering  work  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  per- 
manent control  structures  being  built  by  the  two  E.CiW,  Camps,  3.E,S,  T-1,  at 
Temple,  and  S.E.S,  T~2  at  Troy# 

Mr*  Robert  C,  Bdoore  was  appointed  as  Junior  Agricultural  Aide,  He 
attended  Texas  AoklU  and  Oklahoma  .Univ,  for  throe  years,  and  prior  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Soil  Erosion  Corvico  was  employed  by  the  Texas  Highway  Depart- 
ment as  Civil  Engineer,  He  will  assist  in  keeping  accurate  records  of  work 
done  on  each  farm,  including  complete  records' on  terracing,  actual  feet  of  ter- 
race lines  run,  construction,  terrace  outlets,  gullx'"  control,  seeding  and  sod- 
ding, fencing,  contour  furrowing,  strip-cropping,  etc.  His  teclmical  knoTirlodge 
of  field  operations  especially  fits  him  for  his  present  position. 


* / 
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B. 

PROGRESS  REPORT  AS  OF  DECMBER  31  j I93k* 

1,  1,91Bi752  feet  of  terrace  lines  were  run  during  the  month  of  December, 

Total  feet  of  terrace  lines  run  up  to  Deoemter  31,  11,091,3'42, 

2,  362, '607  feet  of  terraces  v/ere  constmocted  during  the' month  of  Deoemher, 

Total  feet  of  terraces  constructed  up  to  December  31,  4, 02l|., 9^2 . 

3»  219  permanent  or  temporary  dams  and  spillways  were  constructed  during  the 

month  of  December  for  gully  control  and  terrace  outlet  pr'^tection,  2,090 
dams  of  all  types  have  been  built  to  December  31. 

I4-,  Of  the  310  farm  surveys  completed,  201  or  65!^  are  project  co operators. 
Complete  farm,  records  are  to  be  kept  dui'ing  1935  by  152  farmers,  75^  of 
whom  are  cooperators, 

5*  18  terrace  outlets  were  sodded  or  seeded  during  December, 

6,  Soil  erosion  control  practices  have  either  been  completed  or  are  in  the 
process  of  completion  on  farms, 

7,  3 ditches  were  sodded  during  the  month  of  December, 

8,  On  1)1+5  farms  vdiich  are  under  cooperative  agreement,  comprising  56,165  acres, 
terrace  lines  have  been  run  or  constructed  on  1|8,397  acres, 

9,  200  government-owned  terracing  graders, 

90  government- ov/ned  fresnoes, 

10  farmer-ovmed  terracing  graders,  and 

11  large  type  mad  graders,  not  farmer  ovn.ed,  are  being  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  terraces,  62  mules,  not  farmer-owned,  are  being  used  to  make 
the  terrace  fills, 

95^  of  farmers  contacted  have  agreed  to  carry  out  a definite  crop  plan  for 
the  year  1935#  and  Q0%  have  agreed  for  the  years  1935,  1936,  1937  and  1938, 

11.  699  acres  of  eroded  land  have  been  retired  from  cultivation  and  converted 
into  permanent  pasture, 

12.  Farmers  have  agreed  to  contour  furroi'>r  955  acres  of  pasture  land,  and  391 
acres  have  been  contoured*  127  acres  of  pasture  have  been  terraced, 

13.  2l+,303  acres  were  mapped  during  the  month  of  December,  showing  soil  types, 
degree  of  erosion  and  slop  of  land, 

llj-.  An  educational  Soil  Erosion  display  was  placed  in  a dovm  town  building  in 
Temple,  This  display,  whicli  includes  pictures  and  models  of  the  work  of 
erosion  and  tlie  various  practices  of  preventing  erosion,  was  the  source 
of  much  favorable  corriment  from  Tem-ple  citizens  and  farmers  of  the  wratershed. 
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RAILIPALI,  FOR  DECEMBER,  193U. 

ism  ];;i7rjuiEA 

9.^1  CAC  SURVEY 

at  oi’  ncra-  rainfall  in  in^'hos 


Gi;  r ingt  o-vna  ^ , 0 

Hoidenheimor  0*0 

Oscar  ' 1.97 

D onU 1 e he  ado  r 0.0 

ReE,  Temple  ,6 

8.  of  Troy  *15 

Pendleton  0,0 

E,  of  Moody  0,0 

Shiloh  Church  ,9^ 

Bottoms  Store  l,i-|.2 

Oenaville  2,26 

Then  Church  1,86 

Bean  Hill  1*83 

Seaton  1*76 

Airville  1,68 

Cyclone  2,3U 

S,¥,  Meeks  2,77 

NORTH  ELM  AREA 

Yarrellton  5»83 

Barclay  2,26 

'Terry  Chapel  3*lU 

Burlington  . 2. .47 

S.E.  Meeks  3.47 

hfestphalia  1,7® 


Due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  nuiriher  of 
farmers  are  nc%\a preparing  their  land  for  this  yearns 
crop,  and  in  order  to  aid  them  in  their  erosion  con- 
trol program,  those  desiring  lines  run  may  have  them 
run  imrnedia.tely.  Feed  may  he  pl.9.nted  along  the  ter- 
race lines  and  the  terraces  tuilt  in  the  suri'mer. 


iJEYER  FINISHED 


in. 

EROSICH  COFTROL  FORK  IZ 

• Let  us  not  foci  ourselves  Ly  thinking  that  when  we  have  once  terraced, 

st rip-ci'cpped , or  contoured  our  rcrs  we  have  controlled  erosion  for  all  time. 

Such  a lellef  is  far  from  being  true.  Erosion  control  work  is  never  finished, 
but  is  continued  with  eac.ii  planuin-g  seasoiit  When  rre  lay  off  our  rows  on  the  con- 
tour v:6  conserve  moisture. and  help  prevent  erosion.  Each  strip  of  thiok-rooted 
feed  or  grain  crop  that  is  planted  on  the  contours  helps  to  prevent  soil  losses. 
Each  farming  operation  helpr  to  control  erosion  if  it  is  dene  correctly  with 
thought  to  conserving  the  soil^ 

Terraces,  structures  or  any  m.an-made  efforts  are  generally  very  short- 
lived unless  they  receive  careful  maintenance  and  attention.  Terraces  that  ar« 
plowed  across  soon  become  i.nef feet iu'e  and  a terracing  system  that  is  destroyed 
generally  dees  more  damage  than  no  terraces. 

Terrace  maintenance  is  easily  accomplished  with  very  little  attention 
and  Yv'crk.  The  care  of  permanent  structures  is  equally  as  easy.  Without  this 
small  amount  of  attention  any  erosion  control  systemcis  eventually  doomed  to 
failure . 


» 
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Since  our  receipt  of  new  eqiuipment  it  is  new  possible 
to  correct  and  make  some  very  necessary  changes  in  the  m.ailing 
list  fer  this  monthly  nevirs  letter.  It  is  our  desire  that  every 
farmer  in  the  Watershed  receive  a copy,  both  cn'mers  and  tenants, 
and  also  cvmers  of  land  in  the  Watershed  who  do  not  themselT’es 
live  within  its  boundaries.  If  you  know  of  anyone  living  in  the 
Watershed  or  owning  land  therein  who  dees  net  receive  a copy  of 
this  news  letter,  yot;  will  oblige  us  by  sending  in  his  name  and 
address.  Also  notify  us  of  changes  in  address.  The  news  letter 
is  published  for  your  benefit.  Use  it. 
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